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For some time, responsibility for the maintenance of the physicd health of
a unit has been recognized as a function of the officers. If the commanding offi-
cers had not insisted that every man take his atabrine, all the doctors in the world
could not have prevented malaria in certain areas. During the recent war psychi-
atrists discovered the extent to which the mental health of the Army was also
dependent upon its commanding officers. The incidence of ill health could have
been, as it actually was in a few cases, used as an index of leadership ability.
Where the commanding officer applied the principles of mental hygiene by
setting an example, by establishing definite standards and policies, by creating
healthy attitudes and confidence, by interest in the personal affairs of his men,
the incidence of mental illness decreased in that outfit. By such means the suc-
cessful leader-officer, noncommissioned or commissioned, welded his men into
a psychological whole. Then all the men functioned as one, each identifying
himself with the others and with the whole and gathering strength in the
process. This identification enabled the soldier to accept the aim of the group
and the orders of its leader, for they became his aim and orders. There were
countless recorded instances where the efficiency of a particular group was in-
creased or decreased out of all proportion to its numerical strength by an un-
usually able or poor leader.
Motivation. The Army used the term "motivation" to describe the conscious
attitude of the soldier toward his assignment. An intelligent determination to
accomplish a job often assists an individual in overcoming both personality
handicaps and external obstacles. Therefore, positive motivation, to do or die
in the attempt, was regarded as "good" and an important factor in maintaining
mental health, particularly when the assignment was an extremely difficult one
or was made difficult by the environmental situation.
Only a small proportion of the entire armed force was capable of feeling
an emotional urge toward the real purpose of American participation in World
War II. Consequently, against great odds,5 the Army was forced to assume the
responsibility of harnessing unconscious emotional pressure to the performance
of the routine necessary to being a soldier. Only so could the nation move nearer
to its ultimate goal. Although few, if any, of the morale builders knew the pay-
's These odds were understanding!? and sympathetically presented by David L. Cohn in This
Is Tie Story, Houghtpn Mifflin Company, Boston, 1947, P- 359- He compared the Army's task
at orientation to the dilemma confronting American universities, in that many men are incapable
of learning, others^have been inadequately prepared, and then there is the group who go for
many ulterior motives other than actually learning. When the man came into the Army he
didn't know why he was coming except in a very vague way. "The Army had to attempt to
give the soldier a rudimentary political education and do for him what his civilization had
not done for him. His political perspectives, like those of the nation, were not broad but
narrow. He was ill informed about international affairs. He was a citizen of a country which
had.never made up its mind about its relationship to other people, but had merely essayed
the impossible feat of being in the world but not of it"